Mad Dogs and Parsis: 


The Bombay Dog Riots of 1832 


JESSE S. PALSETIA 


In the history of colonialism and colonial peoples, the Parsis of India rank as among the 
premier of colonial subjects who had accommodated themselves to the rise of colonialism 
in India, benefiting economically, socially and politically from their ties to the British. The 
history of the Parsis of India under colonialism marks their evolution from a small, insular 
minority to a prosperous, highly-educated community with a pluralistic outlook. The rise 
of Parsi identity under colonialism was shaped by both British support for the Parsis, and 
the Parsis’ reactions to the growth and influence of colonialism in India. In the summer of 
1832, a strike and riot occurred in Bombay, principally headed by Parsis, which disturbed 
the early emerging relationship between Parsis and British. The Bombay dog riots of 1832 
marked the first major test in Parsi/British relations, and a major step in the Parsis’ 
transition from native community to colonial elite. 

The Parsis of India are followers of the religious message of the Iranian prophet 
Zarathustra (c. 1000 BC), and the descendants of Iranian Zoroastrians who migrated to 
India, according to Parsi tradition in the eighth century AD, to escape Islamisation.! In 
India, the Zoroastrian refugees became known as Parsis (Persians), and over time came to 
form a distinct ethnic and religious minority in Indian society, conscious of their need to 
accommodate themselves to their social environment, yet ever protective of their religious 
identity. With the arrival of European merchant companies in India, and in particular the 
British, Parsis assumed an economic preeminence among the Indian communities. They 
formed some of the first inhabitants of Bombay from the seventeenth century, establishing 
the moral and material foundations of their society in a new setting. The emerging 
sociopolitical and economic ties between Parsis and the British witnessed the accelerated 
rise of a new class of Parsi merchant princes and influential citizens, known as the shetias, 
and under whose leadership the internal government of the community took shape. In 
1826, the Parsi population of Bombay numbered 10,738 out of a total of over 200,000 


1 The traditional narrative of the Parsis’ migration to India is contained in the Qisse-i-Sanjan or Story of Sanjan, 
written in Persian in 1600 AD, by the Parsi Dastur Bahman Kaikobad Sanjana. The Qisse-i-Sanjan describes the 
wanderings and exodus of the Zoroastrians of Iran, following the defeat of the Sassanian dynasty in 641 AD, their 
sea voyage, and landing on the west coast of India at Sanjan. Based on the details of the narrative, the earliest 
traditional date of the Parsis’ landing at Sanjan is held to be 716 AD. The actual date and period of the Parsis’ 
arrival in India has been a matter of debate, with the tenth century AD believed the more likely period. See S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History (Bombay, 1920); K. N. Seervai and B. B. Patell, “Gujarat Parsis from their Earliest 
Settlement to the Present Time”, in Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ed. J. M. Campbell (Bombay, 1899), IX, 
Part Il, pp. 183—254. For a history of Zoroastrianism, see Mary Boyce, History of Zoroastrianism (Leiden, 1975). 
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individuals.? By 1832, the Parsis were long considered among Bombay’s wealthiest 
inhabitants, estimated to own nearly half of the property on the Island.° 

The disturbances at Bombay in 1832 stemmed from the British authority’s attempts to 
deal with the problem of pariah dogs in the streets. In May 1832 permission was sought by 
the Magistrates of Police (Bombay) from the Bombay government, to reinvigorate and 
extend a regulation against stray dogs within the Town and Island of Bombay.* By 
regulation II of 1813, all ownerless dogs could be destroyed during the hot season from 
April 15 to May 15, and from September 15 to October 15. An immediate extension of the 
annual cull was recommended to be applicable until June 15. Initially, the government was 
reluctant to act outside the power vested in it by the original regulation, and restricted the 
destruction of the ownerless dogs to those within public and government properties.” The 
growing nuisance of pariah dogs, however, moved all government officials to recommend 
the old regulation be adjusted, or a new law fashioned, to extend the cull to any time that a 
nuisance and danger was deemed to exist. From a review of the recommendations 
submitted to him, the Governor, John Earl of Clare noted: “I am quite sure that the lives 
of the inhabitants are endangered by the numbers and ferocity of these noxious animals 
which now infest every part of the Island and if government has not the power by law to 
abate the nuisance, which I cannot understand, a new law should be proposed as soon as 
possible.’’ 

Concern for public safety was deemed the justification for the government’s actions; 
however, the diligence with which the cull was effected in 1832 excited attention. Special 
police dog-killers were paid the sum of eight annas for dispatching each dog. The dogs 
were either taken away and killed, or killed in the street and left as garbage. The dog 
regulation had in large measure been directed at the eradication of stray dogs that were 
often wild, vicious, and rabid as a result of the intense heat of the Indian summer. Many of 
the dogs captured, however, were neither dangerous nor loose, but snatched from private 
enclosures. The protection of the law and police as well as the incentive of payment per 
dog, had led to excess on the part of the dog killers since any dog found formed part of the 
cull.” In wider measure, the annual wholesale slaughter of dogs offended humanitarian and 
religious feelings. The newspaper Bombay Courier noted the disturbed sentiments of the 
Indian communities to the annual massacre of dogs, and to the government’s very 
objectionable act of power: “Having this year, however, been more rigidly enforced than 
usual, it appears to have excited a degree of indignation which nothing could repress.’”® 
The extension of the cull in fact coincided with a Parsi holy day and the Muslim religious 
month of Muharram. For the Parsis, in particular, the destruction of the dogs lacerated 


2 S. F. Desai, A Community at the Cross Road (Bombay, 1945), p. 5. 

3 Maria Graham, A Journal of a Residence in India (Edinburgh, 1813), pp. 37, 42. 

4 H. M. Justices to L. R. Reid, Sec. to Gov’t, Bombay, May 7, 1832; Minute by the Rt. Hon. the Governor to 
Board, May 15, 1832, in Department of Archives, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay, General Department 
(hereafter G. D.) 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 1—3. 

5 Notification, May 15, 1832; Extension by Petty Sessions, May 26, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 5—6. 

6 Minutes and Memorandum of Gov’t, May 28, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 11-13; Minute of 
Governor Clare, May 28, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, p. 21; Opinion of G. Irwin, the Acting Advocate 
General, June 5, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, p. 22. 

7 Govind Narayan Madgaokar, Mumbaiche Vaman (Bombay, 1863), pp. 135—36 (Marathi). 

8 Bombay Courier, June 9, 1832. 
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religious sensibilities. The Parsis held a reverence for the dog and utilised it in the 
performance of Parsi obsequies. Zoroastrian eschatology held the dog to be the guardian of 
the Bridge of Judgment or Chinvat, before which every Zoroastrian is judged following 
death, and the faithful companion of the righteous across the Bridge to paradise.” In June 
1832, the requisites of public safety had come to collide with the religious sentiments of 
segments of Bombay’s Indian communities. 

The first stirrings of disturbance occurred in the afternoon of Wednesday June 6, as the 
police began to round up dogs within the city’s Fort area. As it was a Parsi holy day the 
police were warned by the residents not to molest or kill the dogs. The Fort covered an area 
over two miles long and three quarters of a mile wide, and, along with the original fortified 
area of the city known as the Castle, constituted Bombay Town. The largest concentrations 
of Parsis had lived in the Fort for over a century, establishing their places of worship, 
community colonies, residences, and businesses. Two European constables on patrol in 
the bazaar, not engaged in the killing of dogs, were the first to be assaulted by a crowd of 
Parsis and other Indians. One constable sustained some dozen cuts and bruises, while the 
other escaped by hiding within the confines of a Parsi public house. This was the first 
incidence of violence against British authority imputed to the Parsis. Other police were 
intimidated by the unruly crowd, of some two hundred persons, some carrying stones and 
clubs, and had to either withdraw or seek refuge where possible. From midday a scene of 
confusion and pandemonium had engulfed the central business and commercial area of 
Bombay. Virtually all the shops and many a public establishment had closed during the 
tumult, though some, in particular those owned or managed by Parsis, opened to shelter and 
treat injured police.'! At 3 p.m., an hour or two after the assault on the constables, a large 
crowd and “‘disorderly rabble principally composed of the lower classes of Parsees’’ gathered 
in front of the police office and Supreme Court in the Fort, calling for a cessation of the cull. 
After rowdily lingering for some time, the crowd dispersed peacefully.'* By the early 
evening of the first day, the shops in the bazaar once again closed, as if in protest, constrained 
by the atmosphere of intimidation. The shopkeepers in the bazaars were warned to close 
their shops by individuals from various Indian communities or face destruction of their 
goods and property.'* The chief aim of the first day’s protest had been to demonstrate the 
level of Indian outrage at the slaughter of the dogs and collectively vent their anger. 

The events of June 6 were a foretaste of the tumultuous circumstances of the next day. 


9 The Sag did ceremony (literally “‘dog’s sight”) is performed about the deceased to confirm death and ward off 
Evil, with the presence of the “‘four-eyed” dog, described as with “spots” above the eyes. On the dog, and 
Zoroastrian death and funerary ceremonies, see Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, History of Zoroastrianism (Bombay, 
1963), pp. 103-4, 284-85; J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees (Bombay, 1927), 
pp. 51-85; Delphine Menant, The Parsis, iii, (1917), Translated from the French by Anthony D. Mango (Bombay, 
1996), pp. 55—95. 

10 Dinsha Edulji Wacha, Shells from the Sands of Bombay: My Recollections and Reminiscences, 1860—75 (Bombay, 
1920), pp. 37, 49, 98—102, 413-14, 419. 

11 Statements of Police, William Goss, Charles Davidson, Robert McPeace before J. D. DeVitre, the Senior 
Magistrate of Police, June 7, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 123—7; Statements of Burjorjee Rustomjee, Parsi 
shopkeeper, and Constable William Novice, before J. D. DeVitre, June 19, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, 
pp. 128-31. 

12 J. D. DeVitre to Charles Norris, Chief Sec. to Gov’t., June 7, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 23—24. 

13 Statements of shopkeepers, Ramah Simbhoo, betel-nut seller, Meeajee Salloo, butcher, before J. D. DeVitre, 
June 13, 14, 15, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 134-35, 144-45. 
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By the early morning of June 7, preparations for a full-scale commercial strike and cessation 
of daily activity across Bombay Town and Island were taking shape. The shops in Bhendi 
Bazaar and the Esplanade in the Fort area remained closed. Moreover, ingress and access to 
the Fort through the old Fort Gates were also curtailed by crowds of Indians. The carriages 
and palanquins of the British arriving in Bombay Town from their homes at Byculla and 
Mazagon were detained or otherwise obstructed. The buggy of Messrs. Claude Scott 
Stewart and Patrick Stewart, having gained initial entry to the Fort through Church Gate, 
was subsequently detained and pressured to detour. Upon asking the reason for the 
disturbance, a young Parsi cited the killing of dogs. Ignoring the warnings, and attempting 
to proceed, the carriage and its occupants were violently pelted with stones, rubbish and 
dead rats.'* A similar fate met the carriage of Sir J. W. Awdry, the Chief Justice of the 
Bombay Supreme Court, as the rowdy mob was indiscriminate in its mistreatment of 
individuals flouting their warnings.'> Other individuals attempting to begin the day’s 
work got no farther than the Fort Gates. At 8 a.m., government employees on their 
way to the Arsenal and Mint in the Fort, were stopped at Bazaar Gate, but managed to 
enter through Church Gate. A group of some 150 lascars, however, were less fortunate 
and were prevented entry through either Bazaar or Church Gates by a gathering of two 
to three thousand Parsis and other Indians, until soldiers could disperse the mob.'® 
Other government employees, native accountants and clerks were intimidated by the 
crowds. 1” 

Attempts were also underway to cause the greatest amount of inconvenience to the 
residents of Bombay Town, in particular to the British, by preventing the daily distribution 
of all goods and provisions. Further to the closure of the bazaar shops, workers supplying 
provisions to the British garrison at Colaba and the troops stationed on ships in the harbour 
were waylaid and harassed. The daily breakfast rations as well as the billets for cooking, 
delivered to the troops from 6—8 a.m., were held up or confiscated and despoiled by small 
groups of Parsis and Hindus at the Butchers’ Bazaar, the harbour Bunder, or upon delivery. 
The Butchers’ Bazaar had to close temporarily to protect its wares from damage by gangs of 
a dozen or more Parsis and Indians intent on disrupting meat deliveries. Meat covered in 
dust and dirt, was returned to the Bazaar by native delivery boys who had been manhandled 
and had their delivery baskets knocked from their heads. Water carriers also had their carts 
overturned in the streets, en route to the troops, as the gangs enforced the observation of 
the day’s strike. British officers were compelled to go to the market many hours later and 
obtain what provisions they could. The great dependency of the British on Indians for their 
daily sustenance and routine was clearly evident in their distress over the situation. 1’ 

The Parsis’ ability to disrupt the daily routine in Bombay was indicative of the 


14 Examination of Messrs. Claude Scott Stewart and Patrick Stewart, before J. D. DeVitre, June 27, 1832, G. D. 
1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 28—31. 

15 Madgaokar, p. 138. 

16 Examinations of Frederick McGillvray, George Collison, James Sinclair, Benjamin Somerville, Dummoo 
Naggoo, Esso Suckroojoo, before J. D. DeVitre, June 27, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 34-51. 

17 Examinations of Bawa Madowjee, Bawa Pandoorangjee, Ramchandu Purshotum, before J. D. DeVitre, 
June 27, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 52—57. 

18 Examinations of John Oliver, Quarter Master Sergeant, George Johnstone, Master Carpenter, Rujub Puroo, 
Suddia Mhadoo, butchers, Ibrahim Mahomed, carter, Joseph de Souza, Marco Pinto, cooks, before J. D. DeVitre, 
June 27-29, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 58—71. 
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tremendous economic influence and control they exercised. Their social adaptability and 
their knowledge of the Indian socioeconomic milieu, had benefited them in their relations 
with the European merchants and companies. Parsis in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had functioned as hawkers and traders, interpreters, victuallers, contractors and 
middlemen providing the British merchants and troops with fresh water, food, clothing, 
alcohol, sundry provisions and articles, and the boats necessary to establish and defend a 
viable presence in western India. By the nineteenth century, the descendants of the early 
Parsi merchants functioned as agents for British mercantile houses, guarantee brokers, and 
shipbuilders. By 1832, Parsi merchants controlled an extensive commercial enterprise in 
Bombay and western India, ranging from the procurement and distribution of goods, to 
the operation of local and overseas trade, including that on their own shipping. As the most 
urbanised of native communities, the Parsis also held extensive private and commercial 
property in Bombay. They operated most of the public establishments and hotels. The sale 
of European articles, speciality goods and luxuries, from clocks to furniture, was largely 
handled by Parsis and, along with the Bhandaris, they controlled the liquor trade, operating 
liquor shops across the length and breadth of Bombay. 1? 

The disruption of the Bombay Bunder or Dockyard was indicative of the near 
monopoly and comparative advantage the Parsis had over the commerce of Bombay port 
under colonial rule. As early as 1736 the Parsis had an official presence at the Bombay 
docks, when Lowji Nusserwanji Wadia (d. 1774) arrived from Surat as mastership-builder 
to the British.2° The Parsis had benefited from the security offered by the British at 
Bombay, and contributed to transforming the port into the major entrepôt of western 
India. Between 1830 and 1860, Bombay was the beneficiary of the Parsi involvement in 
the China trade, that involved the import of tea, and the export principally of cotton and 
opium. The wealth of the British commercial houses and the great Parsi family fortunes in 
Bombay during the first half of the nineteenth century mainly flowed from the China 
trade.*’ In 1832 the security of the landing and shipment of goods at Bombay docks also 
largely lay in the hands of the main traders and suppliers, as there were no dockyard 
police, and customs agents in charge of the Bunder were ill-equipped to deal with routine 
pilferings and thefts. Dockyard police would not be established till after the mid-century at 
the urgings of the Bombay traders for whom dockyard thefts had been a long-standing 
grievance.** On June 7, 1832, however, the disruption of the Bunder redounded to the 
benefit of civil protest. 

Interference in the operations of the harbour and port continued till midday. The 
bumboats that unloaded goods from ships in the harbour were warned not to unload their 
supplies onto the docks by strategically placed groups of Parsis and their helpers. In 
defiance of the warning, some boats were pelted with stones and their goods tossed 
overboard. Rustomjee Cowasjee Patell (1783—1843), the Parsi boat contractor and supply 
agent to the East India Company, was implicated as giving the order not to unload the 


1? Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the Parsis (London, 1884), ii, pp. 38, 40, 45, 53, 55, 56, 65, 70, 7I, 77, 
253-59, 262; Wacha, pp. 98, 211-12, 279-80, 626-27, Madgaokar, p. 238. 

20 Karaka, ii, p. 60; Wacha, p. 210; R. A. Wadia, Scions of Lowjee Wadia (Bombay, 1964), p. I. 

21 Karaka, ii, pp. $7—9, 257-8; Wacha, p. 412; Jehangir R. P. Mody, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy: The First Indian Knight 
and Baronet (1783—1859) (Bombay, 1959), pp. 33—34. 

22 Judicial Department (hereafter J. D.) 1858 Vol. 72, p. 157. 
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bumboats.”? Rustomjee Cowasjee was a member of one of Bombay’s oldest and most 
prominent Parsi families. Successive generations of Patells had served the British since 
Dorabji Nanabhai (d. 1688) was employed to collect a body tax on the inhabitants of 
Bombay in 1668; his son, Rustamji Dorabji (1667—1763), was honoured with the 
hereditary title of Patell (chief) by the British in recognition of his services. Rustomjee 
Cowasjee was a trusted servant of the East India Company and received many letters in 
support of his services prior to and after the dog riots.” Despite Rustomjee’s association 
with the British economically, politically and socially, his participation in the strike, as 
with the Parsis in general, was a manifestation of the economic clout that could be 
wielded in protecting the Parsis religious sentiments. 

Those Parsi religious sentiments regarding the slaughter of the dogs were to a degree 
shared by the other Indian communities at Bombay. Hindus and Jains held the caring for 
and feeding of stray dogs and other living creatures as an act of piety and religious merit. 
Neither community, however, had protested against the dog slaughter until the Parsis took 
up the cause.” In greater part, resistance to the encroachment of colonialism on the 
religious customs of Indians witnessed both overt and tacit support for the strike. Muslims 
did not hold the dog in reverence, yet joined the protest. In addition to the Fort area and 
port of Bombay, the strike had spread to the areas of Sion, Mahim and their vicinity. 
Groups of Hindus and Ismaili Muslims had urged the Hindu, Parsi, and Muslim shop- 
keepers to shut down the Mahim bazaar, in emulation of the strike in Bombay. Shops had 
opened early on June 7, only to close by mid-morning. Whether in sympathetic protest, in 
order to protect private property, or as a result of intimidation, the shopkeepers had co- 
operated in the shutdown of the bazaar. Some of those who compelled the shops to close 
were clearly not from the locality. On one occasion two Parsis, of whom one was a Parsi 
priest, urged the shops at Mahim to close. In other instances, local individuals, described as 
well-known inhabitants, actively participated in closing the shops.*° By midday, then, a 
widespread strike, both organised and spontaneous, was under way in Bombay Town and 
Island. The strike had assumed the dimensions of a grand civil protest, reminiscent of the 
smaller scale strikes and boycotts familiar to the commercial classes of Indians in particular. 

The involvement of Parsis, Hindu and Jain Vanias, and Muslim Ismailis in the strike 
reflected the power of the Gujarati-speaking trading classes of Bombay, and the traditional 
and culturally centred form of protest associated with them. These classes dominated the 
economic life of Bombay by the first half of the nineteenth century, effectively making 
Gujarati the city’s premier language. From the late seventeenth century, the gradual 
migration of Vanias had begun from provincial Gujarat to Bombay, becoming established 
as traders in agricultural products, cotton goods, and as bankers. By the nineteenth century 
a half dozen Hindu Vania sub-castes were represented in Bombay, of which the Kapol 


23 Depositions of Thomas Hamilton Morris, Overseer of Customs House, Elias Noor Mahomed, boat labourer, 
before J. D. DeVitre, June 2, 30, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 94-9. 

24 Bomanjee Byramjee Patell, The Parsee Patells of Bombay (Bombay, 1876), pp. 5-14, 28—39. 

25 Madgaokar, p. 136. 

26 Examinations of inhabitants of Mahim, Moossa Gowa, Mussulman, Goolab Bhowan Singh, Ragoonath 
Mhadowjee, Hindoo, Domingos de Souza, Hormusjee Dossabhoy, Parsee, Khemjee Dossa, Mahomedan, Bhawa 
Trimbukjee, Hindoo, Sheik Daound, Mussulman, before Henry Willis, Justice of the Peace, June 29, 1832, G. D. 
1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 76—94. 
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Vanias were the most influential and prominent. Their numbers were increased by the 
migration of large numbers of Jain Vanias from Gujarat.?’ Ismaili Bohras and Khojas, 
descendants of Hindu converts to Islam by Shia Ismailis Persian missionaries since the 
eleventh century, had been in Bombay from the eighteenth century, operating as small 
businessmen and merchants in the coastal trade.28 The recourse to strike action (hartal or 
dharana) was a practice employed by various Indian communities and castes, guilds and 
occupations, in protest against various grievances and causes, and often directed as much 
against other Indian commercial interests as against political authority. The recourse to 
physical coercion on the part of some in the Indian community of shopkeepers and 
victuallers and others to cease business activity, was also a mechanism of traditional society 
utilised in the interests of socio-economic solidarity. Despite the involvement in the 
Bombay strike of an influential group like the Parsis who appeared principally to take part 
and potentially benefit from the events, the motivation remained one of grievance with 
protests tacitly and sympathetically observed by a segment of Indian opinion. The Bombay 
strike of June 1832, however, was one of the first major protests in the first half of the 
century affecting and disadvantaging the British, and as such took on a more dramatic 
aspect and significance. 

The most tumultuous event of the day culminated at the Fort central police office. By 
II a.m., a large crowd of Indians had gathered numbering up to $00 individuals. The 
government had contingency plans to assist the police if necessary through the deployment 
of British troops.?? By noon, a regiment of His Majesty’s “‘Queen’s Royals” arrived from 
Colaba to assist the Senior Magistrate of Police. The crowd was asked to withdraw and, 
unmoved by the warning, the Riot Act was read by that official, after which the military 
proceeded to disperse the crowd and round up the ringleaders: 


The Regiment at this time was drawn up near to the Police Office, and an immense crowd of 
the lower classes was close by, hooting and creating a great riot and breach of the peace. . . . On 
the first movement of the troops, and whilst the crowd was at its height, a rush was made upon 
the people by the police under my direction, when several were taken and 15 in all, is the 
number now in my custody; the rest then speedily fled towards the bazaar, through the streets 
of which they were followed by the troops, who in a short time returned and reported having 
for the time being accomplished the object for which they had been called out. . . . During the 
afternoon, the crowd did not again assemble; not a single row having occurred throughout the 
night; I had the satisfaction of finding everything perfectly peaceable and not a Parsee or other 
individual to be met with in the streets. . . . But I am well prepared and have given the people 
generally to understand, that if any riot is again committed, I will no longer observe towards 
them the leniency of yesterday.°° 


Despite the chaotic events, it appears that little actual loss of life occurred, save the death 
of two soldiers from heat exhaustion. The events of June 6 and 7, 1832, however, had a 
tremendous effect on the British. An investigation of the strike and riot was immediately 


27 Graham, pp. 32—33; R. E. Enthoven, The Tribes and Castes of Bombay (Bombay, 1920-22), ili, pp. 413-15, 
425, 427. 

28 Enthoven, i, pp. 197—200. 

29 Charles Norris, Chief Sec. to Gov’t, to Capt. Seton, Town Major, June 7, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, 
p. 56. 

30 J. D. DeVitre to Charles Norris, June 8, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 88—91. 
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undertaken by the authorities.*’ It was the general consensus of senior British officials in 
Bombay that they were premeditated, and an act of intimidation aimed at forcing the 
revocation of the regulation on the dog slaughter. A protest ostensibly involving the 
religious sentiments of Parsis and other Indians had thus gained political import. It had 
clearly alarmed and embarrassed the British power in Bombay. The belief that the events 
were systematically planned and executed particularly troubled the British. From the 
targeting of Europeans and troops, to the forced or voluntary closure of shops providing 
the necessities of daily life, to the absence of government employees from their duties, to 
the sizes of the crowds, and the recourse to violence, the worst fears of the British were 
evident: “We yesterday had the misfortune to witness the most disgraceful and disloyal 
conduct on the part of the Parsees and Hindus of the place, that has probably ever 


happened on the Island . . . So systematic and deeply rooted, well-organised, and several 
were the arrangements of the lawless, that not a shop in all Bombay . . . was open for dread 
of consequences. ”?? 


The combination of the events of the strike and riot had given the British cause to 
believe these were not altogether a spontaneous reaction to the dog slaughter. The British, 
however, linked or confused both the organisation and circumstances of the strike and riot 
with the motivations of Indians in participating in the events. During the afternoon and 
evening of June 6, police constables and peons had observed small bands of Indians 
roaming the streets of the Fort bazaar calling on shops to close in protest against the dog 
slaughter. The authority of community or caste guilds and councils were believed to have 
been invoked in justification of the orders.°> Community or caste councils known as 
‘punchayets’ or mahajans regulated and enforced the internal government and customs of 
the various castes and communities in Bombay. The Parsis had formed their Parsi 
Punchayet of Bombay led by the shetias of the community in the eighteenth century. 
Alleged orders from the Shett Mahajan or Gujarati Hindu council to shut shops, and the 
participation of the Parsi Nasasalars who doubled as town criers, indicated an orchestrated 
campaign with a leadership.°* The simultaneous closure of all shops and the absence of 
government employees from their daily duties lent inference to belief in a conspiracy. The 
government, however, realised early on it was unable to prove a comprehensive and 
criminal conspiracy to thwart the law on the part of all but the individuals apprehended for 
violence. The principal suspicion that an actual collusion and conspiracy on the part of the 
shopkeepers and government employees existed to further a breakdown of law through 
shutdowns, could not be substantiated by a certainty resulting in a prosecution. Moreover, 
any inferences drawn from the motivations of the victuallers and government employees, 


31 Minutes of Govt, June 21, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 83—86. 

32 Minute of James Sutherland, Member of Council, June 8, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 58—61. 

33 Information of Bhowany Chawan, constable, Manajee Ballanjee, police peon, Dhumajee Shewulker, 
constable, before J. D. DeVitre, June 13, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 136-43. 

34 The Nasasalars constitute a special hereditary class among the Parsis, whose primary role is that of corpse 
bearers, transporting the dead to the Dakhma or Tower of Silence of the Parsis. The Dakhma consists of a large 
circular roofless structure containing a well where the Parsi dead are placed to be consumed by vultures as part of 
the Parsis’ practice of excarnation of the dead, known as Dakhmenashini. The Nasasalars also act as criers for the 
community proclaiming the decisions of the Punchayet, and as a norminal police of the community, ostensibly 
under the control of the Parsi Punchayet. On the Nasasalars, and Dakhma, see Enthoven, iii, pp. 215, 219; Menant, 
pp. 55—95; Seervai and Patell, pp. 252-54. 
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were acknowledged as legitimately rebuttable through a motive differing from a criminal 
one.”° 

The suspicion persisted nevertheless as to the “true motives” of Indians in staging the 
strike. The inclination on the part of the British to impute a political motive, specifically 
the Indians’ desire to intimidate the government by subverting the legal and political order, 
equally biased their perception of events. The Bombay strike and riot was the first large 
assemblage that had affected the British in the city. The dog riots occurred at a time prior 
to any formation or leadership of Indians into political organisations or bodies (Sabhas) of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Civil protest of any sort in such an atmosphere was 
consequently, if arbitrarily, equated with the character of an organised political conspiracy 
exploiting mob sentiment. The precedent of civil protest in the United Kingdom directed 
at Parliament, including the very recent events surrounding the Reform Act of 1832, may 
well have influenced the British at Bombay. A running protest involving at its heart the 
question of religious sentiment, organised by a segment of the Indian population, and both 
sympathetically and grudgingly observed by the native populations in Bombay Town and 
Island, assumed the dimensions of a colonial political conspiracy. 

The Parsis in particular were singled out as the prime instigators and participants in the 
events. Parsi actions were characterised as disgraceful and from disloyal to treasonous. The 
vehement reaction on the part of some within British officialdom against the Parsis was a 
measure of the latter’s importance in Bombay society, and the displeasure of the British 
with this repudiation of their authority on the Island. The leaders of the Parsi community 
in particular were sought to be held accountable: 


The community of this Island is composed of a great variety of casts [sic], and among them the 
Parsee stands prominent, for numbers, and power: — this fraternity like all others, is united 
under heads, who rule in ecclesiastical matters, and in whose hands are likewise placed the 
charge of morals, and all other things, that the laws of the land do not reach. The heads, if I 
mistake not, form what is denominated the punchayet, and consist of twelve persons, fixed 
many years ago under the sanction of the British Government. It may be said to be these men 
who lead the tribe, and now having the power of calling the cast into action, should think they 
would not meet without the action of the heads; it is to them that we have naturally a right to 
look, for the good conduct of the fraternity as a body for they ought to restrain them so far as 
lies in their power; and as good subjects, if unable to do so, should have aided the police in 
putting down the Treason, before it came to a head. Indeed by their conduct on that day, and 
since, should they be judged. . . . And it may be then considered whether punishment cannot 
reach them for the gross misconduct that attaches to them.°*© 


In holding the Parsi leaders accountable, the British looked to that class with which 
colonialism had come to co-operate in the sociopolitical civic culture of Bombay. Parsi- 
British sociopolitical ties had emerged from the oligopolistic mercantile culture of Bombay. 
It was under British auspices that the Parsi Punchayet of Bombay had been reorganised in 
1787, and had gained official recognition as the internal government of the Parsis.?” British 


35 G. Irwin to Charles Norris, June 11, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 105-6. 

36 Minute of James Sutherland, June 11, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 108-9. 

37 Letter of Governor R. H. Bodham to Heads of Punchayet, March 16, 1787, Blue Pamphlets of 1843 (Bombay, 
1843), P. 57. 
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support for the Parsi Punchayet had strengthened the power and leadership of the shetias of 
the community over the Parsis. Prominent Parsi families of Bombay such as the Wadias, 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoys, Shroffs, Petits, all included members of the Punchayet. The British 
support for the Parsi Punchayet had also indirectly contributed to the maintenance of Parsi 
identity, as the reinvigorated Punchayet took measures to safeguard and strengthen Parsi 
identity in Bombay in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The shetias also had a dual 
role in Bombay society. Parsi and other Indian shetias operated and were recognised both as 
leaders of their local communities or castes by the British, and, through their charity and 
public activities, as civic leaders within Bombay society. In 1827, the loyalty and service of 
the leading Indians were recognised by them being given the right to serve as jurors. The 
Parsi merchant prince and philanthropist Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was a member of the Parsi 
Punchayet of Bombay, and one of the first Indians to serve as juror. He was recognised as 
de facto spokesman for the Indian community to the British. In the light of the strike and 
riot, a morally and legally binding oath of allegiance was recommended for the Punchayet 
heads and other Indian leaders, along the lines administered to British officials. A segment 
of British officialdom had come to view more harshly the sociopolitical relationship that 
existed in Bombay between British and Indians. The more favourable conditions of liberty 
and race relations that prevailed in Bombay, contrasted with the British settlements at 
Calcutta and Madras, were seen as contributing to the breakdown of order. Consequently, 
in addition to the other crimes of the Parsis and Indians of Bombay, ingratitude was 
ascribed to them.*® The events of June 1832 had revealed the fragility of the sociopolitical 
relationship; the evolution of Bombay political culture nevertheless continued, distin- 
guishing Bombay as one of the more tolerant, liberal, and cosmopolitan city states of India 
and the British Empire. 

It was the ultimate opinion of government that the Parsi leaders could not be punished 
for the riot, unless it could be proved they had taken part and were under legal obligation 
to the government to maintain order among the Parsis. It was also clear that no oath of 
allegiance could be enforced, and was considered invalid, without the desire on the part of 
Indian leaders to be loyal: “I really think that too much would be made of that which 
however disgraceful in its character, turned out at last to be merely an insignificant 
disturbance, if we considered it of sufficient importance to bind the heads of the Hindoo 
and Parsee castes by an oath of allegiance. . . .”°? The British had maintained the strike and 
riot were politically motivated; it was now in the interests of British authority a political 
calculation to minimise the effect of the disturbances. 

The strike and riot had in fact exposed both the fragility of the British claim to the 
loyalty of Indians where their religious sensibilities were felt to have been interfered with, 
and the weakness and inability of the native leadership in those circumstances. The Parsi 
Punchayet heads and the leading shetias of Bombay had largely been marginalised during 
the strike and riot. A day before the strike, an attempt was made by the Sonar Brahman 
leader Jagannath Sunkersett to draft a petition to the government on behalf of the shetias, 
warning of the very strong sentiments of the Indian lower classes over the regulation on 


38 Minute of James Sutherland, June 23, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 112-14. 
39 Minute of Governor Clare, June 15, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 116-17. 
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dog slaughter.*° The events of the strike and riot, however, overtook any resolution of the 

issue. At § p.m. on June 7, following the riot, the Parsi and Hindu leadership had gathered 

at the central police office in the Fort, to offer their assistance. The leaders included: the 

Parsi Punchayet members Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Nowrojee Jamsetjee Wadia, Bomanjee 

Hormusjee Wadia, Framji Cowasji Banaji, and Cursetjee Manockjee; the Hindus Jagannath 

Sunkersett, Dhackjee Dadajee, and Mhadoodas Ramchandas; and the Jain Motichund ` 
Amichund. On leaving the police office, the leaders had directed four of the Parsi 

Nasasalars, and similar individuals among the Brahmans, to go about the streets calling on 

everyone to offer information on the circumstances of the strike and riot and knowledge of 
the ringleaders, with benefit of reward. They also ordered that all shops should remain 

open, and that no further disturbance should take place on penalty of punishment.*! 

The desire on the part of the shetia leaders to co-operate with the British authorities and 
restore order and normality in Bombay, was a measure of their imperative to re-establish 
their authority and reputation. The events of June 1832 had exposed the ambivalent 
position of the shetias vis a vis their role as community and caste leaders and public heads. It 
was never in the interests of the shetias either deliberately or tacitly to challenge the 
authority of the British, or to loosen authority and control over the members of their 
respective communities and castes. While the shetias also objected to the slaughter of the 
dogs, any perceived sympathetic co-operation on their part with the strikers and rioters 
would have been a risk and a miscalculation. The shetias had gained much from their ties 
and association with the British, and had cause to be as worried as the latter by the June 
events. It is unlikely, therefore, that any actual order or initiative came from the shetias to 
strike and certainly not to riot. Motichund Amichund denied the rumours and hearsay 
testimony that he had organised a conclave of native leaders at his house, or authorised the 
strike; his testimony was corroborated by others with direct knowledge of events.4* The 
shetia leaders were less the architects and beneficiaries of disorder, as believed by some 
British, than the ineffectual observers of events beyond their control. 

The strike and riot had also been counterproductive to any solution of the dog issue 
which the shetias had hoped to reach. In 1830, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Motichund 
Khemchund and Mohindas Davidas had urged the transportation of pariah dogs out of 
Bombay, but had obtained no response to their proposal from the government.*? In 
seeking to remove the root of the past disturbances, the shetias again proposed a 
compromise to the dog slaughter. A petition by forty prominent shetia leaders advocated 
the capture and removal of ownerless pariah dogs to an appropriate and eligible place under 
their supervision, in lieu of their destruction. The humble petition of these Indian leaders 
was in fact a skilful propaganda document designed to reassure the British of their 
continued loyalty, and assuage any doubts: 


40 Information of William Mainwarring, Master of the Native Education Society English School, before J. D. 
DeVitre, June 12, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 132-33. 

41 Information of Cursetjee Manockjee, Parsi, Eduljee Hirjee Ghandee, Nasasalar, Muncherjee Dorabjee, 
Nasasalar, before J. D. DeVitre, June 12, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261 , pp. 150-54. 

42 Examinations of Motichund Amichand, Raghowanund Soumitre, government employee, Amichund 
Kemchund, Sooroopshaw Kemchund, Babba Raghoonath, tobacco dealer, Islambhoy Cassimbhoy, paper dealer, 
before J. D. DeVitre, June 16, 18, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 156—70. 

43 Madgaokar, p. 135. 
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That your Petitioners approach your Hon’ble Board with every feeling of respect and loyalty 
and in the conviction that this the humble Petition of persons whose uniform endeavour and 
highest ambition it has always been to approve themselves subjects the most faithful the most 
obedient to the Laws, and the most firmly attached to the British Rule will be perceived in the 
spirit which has dictated it, and judged with that pure benevolence for which the British 
Government has ever been so distinguished. That they have heard with sorrow, with surprise, 
and with that just indignation when person wrongfully accused cannot but feel that a belief 
prevails that your Petitioners either abetted or connived at the disgraceful and disorderly 
proceedings which occurred in the town of Bombay. . . . From this imputation, which is as 
unjust as it is unfounded your Petitioners now come forward to vindicate their characters, and 
to so trust that your Hon’ble Board will not participate in the belief that your Petitioners could 
so far forget their duty to the benevolent Government under whose protection they live, and to 
themselves as to take any such part in those proceedings as has been attributed to them. . . . And 
it would not only have been the height of ingratitude in them to instigate or encourage, but a 
dereliction of their first duty as obedient and faithful subjects not to have used their best 
exertions and every means in their power to prevent if they knew that such were intended, any 
breach of the peace or disturbance of any kind, with the object of demonstrating public feeling 
or for any other purpose whatsoever, nor could a moment reflection have failed to convince 
them that any such acts of violence could not have produced any other than results the most 
disastrous as well as disgraceful to all who might have taken part in them.** 


The petition of the shetias simultaneously underscored the leaders’ weakness as a result of 
the riot, and their concerted attempt to remain empowered under the circumstances. In 
proposing an alternative to the destruction of the dogs, the leaders maintained that the 
religious sensibilities of Indians had to be respected, while co-operating with government 
towards a solution of the central issue. 

The government remained doubtful as to the shetias’ full knowledge of the causes 
surrounding the strike and riot; the position of the British, however, had softened enough 
to believe that the Indian leadership had too much at stake to believe that it could benefit 
by violence, and had rather sought a public demonstration of feelings. The British believed 
the shetia leadership naive to think that it could control the mob and situation once it 
arose.*? Indeed, it appears that the British had ascribed greater responsibility and authority 
to the Indian leaders than they perhaps actually possessed. The belated response and 
assistance by the shetias during the strike and riot suggested to the British the former’s 
acquiescence and participation in the events, leaving an unfavourable impression of their 
conduct.*® In actuality, the difficulties of the Parsi Punchayet heads, in particular, was such 
that their authority among the Parsis was not readily apparent. The 1830s began a period of 
difficulty for the Parsi Punchayet as changing attitudes and responses to social change 
among the Parsis, coupled with weaknesses among Punchayet heads in meeting their own 
standards, made for challenges to its authority. For some twenty years, the Parsi Punchayet 
had reigned supreme among the Parsis, regulating and directing community norms and 


44 To the Right Hon’ble John Earl of Clare, Governor and President in Council, the Humble Petition of the 
Undersigned Native Inhabitants of Bombay, Hindoos and Parsees, June 19, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, 
Pp. 247-49. j 

45 Minute of William Newnham, Commander-in-Chief, June 24, 1832, G, D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 250-52. 

46 Minute of Governor Clare, July 10, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, p. 102. 
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conduct, and safeguarding Parsi identity. So much so, commented one observer, that, “the 
resolutions of the late Punchyat [sic] was not considered as mere ‘idle words’ . . . but then 
dread of the late Parsee Punchyat was so great that no Parsee would presume to talk of the 
[English] law . . .”*” By the mid-1830s, challenges to the Punchayet within the English 
law by some Parsis, and petitions to government for the purpose of reconstituting the 
Punchayet by others would reveal its decline to the British.*® In 1832, the British were 
unfamiliar with the actual strength and capabilities of the Parsi leaders, in as much as the 
names of the Punchayet leaders were not readily known to them.*? In their assessment of 
the situation in the weeks following the strike and riot, the British, to some degree, had 
come to accept the contextual circumstances in which the strike and riot had occurred, 
while requisitely rationalising the argument. They had accepted that an ill-conceived, and 
less than spontaneous, strike and riot had occurred at Bombay, ostensibly as a protest 
involving religious objection to their own response to the nuisance of the dogs. 

The pragmatic British political response to acquit the Indian leadership of any actual 
intention to riot, however, did not preclude a continuation of the dog cull. Indeed, it was 
their calculation to maintain the right to destroy dogs as a measure of their authority in 
Bombay. They remained ever eager to be seen not to have been swayed by the events of 
the strike and riot.°° As regard the sensibilities of Indians, the acting Advocate General 
summed up the feelings of British officialdom: “Until I am better informed how far the 
religion of the Hindoo or the Parsee enjoins the preservation of a worthless, noxious and 
disgusting animal . . . I never can put in competition with the duty imposed by law... 
any regard or respect for this prejudice however prevalent.’’?! Furthermore, the practical 
necessity of alleviating the dangerous nuisance of the dogs, was felt by the British to 
warrant an indefinite extension of the dog cull.°? In response to the petition of the shetia 
leaders, the British welcomed their co-operation in offering to reduce the dog nuisance in 
Bombay at their own expense, while affirming that it did not constitute a conclusive 
alternative to the government’s policy. The government maintained its intention to 
eradicate any continuing dog nuisance by every legal means, despite every opposition from 
the inhabitants of Bombay. Repeated appeals by Parsi and other leaders to stay the cull 
were rejected.” Having suppressed the riot, rounded up the ringleaders who were sent for 
trial, and gained the support and acquiescence of the Indian leadership to their authority, 
the British could proceed unimpeded to effect their policy. 

Efforts had been made to transport some dogs beyond Bombay to remoter areas such as 
Bhavnagar and other provincial locales. Notwithstanding the Parsis’ and other Indians’ 
efforts, however, the transportation of dogs could not be effected without a concerted effort 

47 Manockjee Cursetjee, Letter No. 4, November 26, 1844, in The Parsee Panchayet, Its Rise Its Fall and the 
Causes That Led to the Same: Being A Series of Letters in the Bombay Times of 1844—45, Under the Signature of Q. In the 
Comer, Published at the Request of Some Gentlemen of the Parsee Community and With the Permission of the Author 
(Bombay, 1850), p. 12. 

48 Sohrab P. Davar, The History of the Parsi Punchayet of Bombay (Bombay, 1949). 

49 J. D. DeVitre to L. R. Reid, July 28, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, p. 105. 

50 Minutes of Gov’t, June 29, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 253-54. 

5t G. Irwin to L. R. Reid, June 18, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 241-42. 

52 Communications of Gov’t, September to October, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 123-40. 

53 Communication of Gov’t to Mohindas Davidas and Inhabitants of Bombay, July 7, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 


16/261, p. 255; Framji Cowasji Banaji and others to J. D. DeVitre, September 1, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, 
p. 119. 
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and policy, which government was unprepared to implement. While the government had 
maintained a detailed record of the annual expense and number of dogs killed since 1823, no 
investigation of the costs of transportation was undertaken. The average annual expense of 
the cull for Bombay Town and Island amounted to some 3,200 rupees, and the total expense 
from 1823—1832 was 31,390 rupees, with over 63,000 dogs killed.>* In 1834, the apprehen- 
sion of dogs continued with 7,924 dogs being caught, of which over 3,500 were killed, the 
rest being held till they died or were transported.” The problem of the pariah dogs 
experienced by the British in Bombay was representative of the dilemma faced at various 
times by humans in controlling animal populations. The British response contrasted with 
the general Indian one, while both cultural perspectives remained essentially oblivious to 
stemming the environmental conditions of human activity that led to the increase in the 
number of dogs and other animals. A cull was the cultural and practical British response to 
any animal problem in western India. The Bombay police, for example, routinely seized and 
dispatched domestic livestock found unsupervised, such as pigs and poultry, much to the 
complaint and disadvantage of poorer Indians.>° In the case of the dogs, the intense summer 
heat made for their wretched state throughout western India, and some were described as 
roaming rabid, harassing people and defiling corpses. Only the jurisdiction of Poona, it 
appears, had suspended the dog regulation since its enactment; the less intense summer heat 
at its higher elevation had in all likelihood eased the creatures’ madness.” In the light of the 
dog riots at Bombay, local provincial officials felt bound to obtain permission from the 
Bombay government before the contemplation of any slaughter. The jurisdictions all noted 
the great danger and threat posed by the dogs and the necessity to destroy them.°® 

The trial of the alleged ringleaders of the strike and riot remained the last major task of 
the government. Some nineteen individuals, ten of whom were Parsi, were brought to trial 
by October 1832. The search for the alleged ringleaders had been a government priority 
with the initial reward of 500 rupees for their apprehension being doubled, and notices 
thrice listed in the newspapers during the course of the summer. Despite the reservations of 
some government officials, the right to bail had not been withheld from apprehended 
individuals.°? Bills of Indictment were issued for crimes ranging from combining, 
confederating, and conspiring with intent to hinder and obstruct the usual course of trade 
and business; to assault upon police; and to riot. Ten individuals, five of whom were Parsi, 
were found guilty: four for conspiracy; one for assault upon police; and five for rioting. Of 
the other indictments, five were found by the jury to have been baseless, and should not 
have been issued, while the remainder indicted were acquitted. The majority of the 
evidence was deemed defective, and there was no agreement among the jury for many of 
the charges. Among the accused was Rustomjee Cowasjee Patell. It was felt that his boat 


54 Statement of annual expense and number of dogs killed, 1823—1832, Bombay, July 5, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 
16/261, pp. 276-77. 

55 J. D. 1834 Vol. 24/323, p. 8. 

56 Petition of residents of Mazagon to Rt. Hon. Governor, Bombay, October 19, 1832, G. D. 1833 Vol. 
12/283, p. 290. 

57 J. D. 1831 Vol. 20/234. 

58 Magistrate of Ahmednaggur to Charles Harris, Chief Sec. to Gov’t, Bombay, July 30, 1832, J. D. 1832 Vol. 
12/255, pp. 134—136; Letters of Magistrates of Tannah to Gov’t, April to September, 1833, J. D. 1833 Vol. 
16/281, pp. 194-98. 

59 Minutes of Gov’t, June 19, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 16/261, pp. 95—I00. 
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contract should not be renewed; the unclear circumstances of his role in the strike was felt, 
however, to warrant an ongoing review. Rustomjee Cowasjee’s contract was, in fact, 
renewed. Gaol terms ranging from one, to six, to eighteen months, and/or fines up to 
2,000 rupees, were reserved for the guilty.°! The trials of the accused were an anticlimax to 
the disturbances and the great apprehensions of the British concerning the motives that had 
inspired the events of June 1832. No evidence had borne out any “‘political’’ motive to 
force or compel government, beyond an attempt to protest vigorously against the 
destruction of dogs. The tumultuous disobedience of the rioters had effectively amounted 
to an of unlawful and disorderly breach of the peace. 

It was a measure of government satisfaction at the ultimate turn of events in Bombay, 
that it found the trial sentences to be commensurate with the crimes. While the British did 
not condone the sentiments of Indians in staging their demonstration, they had come to 
comprehend better the cultural dynamics of native protest that occurred there in June 
1832. The shock, dismay and latent paranoia aroused by the strike and riot within British 
colonialism gave way to a more tolerant, if ethnocentric, understanding of the response of 
traditional society to interference with its customs. Both Indian and British opinion called 
for a reassessment of relations following the disturbances. The Bombay newspaper Halkaru 
and Vartman, summarised Indian sentiment for the benefit of the British. It noted that the 
strike had not been the first occasion when Indians had protested their grievances over the 
dog regulation and other issues, and that no blame had been laid on previous occasions. 
Had the twenty year-old dog regulation been repealed or amended to reflect Indian 
sensibilities, and to benefit community relations in Bombay, no disturbance would have 
occurred. The Halkaru also noted the claims of friendship and loyalty between the Parsis 
and the British: 


We state as our conviction that in all of India there is not caste as clever as that of the Parsees, 
and so likely to be of service to the Government in times of difficulty or war. ... We can 
cordially assert that there is no caste so sincerely attached to the British Government as the 
Parsees. Convinced of its justice they have no intention of injuring it. . . . The reputation of the 
Parsees has never suffered so much since the establishment of the British Government. The 


fame which they have been acquiring for the last century through the merits of the British 


Government has suffered to a great blow.6? 


To see British and Indian as part of one political community dedicated to social and civic 
improvement would constitute a theme in the evolving political culture of Bombay and 
western India during the nineteenth century. The British had come to form one 
community alongside the others in Bombay, albeit remaining politically dominant. The 
efficacy of British rule, in measure, depended upon its receptivity to the interests and 
welfare of Indians. 

The necessity to accommodate and more effectively socialise the Bombay native elite to 
British political rule had also emerged following the dog riots. Parsi reputation had suffered 
as a result of the June 1832 events The dog riots of 1832, however, marked a momentary 


60 Minutes of Gov’t, July 10-18, 1832, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 102-4. 
61 Trials of accused, October 8—15, 1832, Bombay, G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262, pp. 142-50. 
62 Halkaru and Vartman, November 21, 1832, in G. D. 1832 Vol. 17/262 p. 153. 
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disruption in the long history of Parsi-British affinity. In 1834, the efforts begun in the late 
1820s, of the leading Indians of Bombay to have Indians recognised as Grand Jurors in 
Supreme Court cases and Justices of the Peace, were successful. Thirteen of the leading 
citizens of Bombay took their place as JPs: nine Parsis; two Hindus; and two Muslims.© In 
1840, the Board of Education was established under Sir Erskine Perry, and included the 
first Indian members: Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Jagannath Sunkersett and Mohammed Ibrahim 
Mukba. The inclusion of Indian members on the Board of Education was a timely 
recognition by government of the role played by the prominent Indian citizens of Bombay 
in support and establishment of that city’s education institutions since the 1820s.°* In 1842, 
Jamsetjee Jeyjeebhoy was made the first Indian knight, and in 1857, the first Indian 
baronet.® In appreciation of the bestowal of his knighthood, he sent Queen Victoria four 
high bred Arab horses.®° His life and career, in particular, stand as a symbol of a Parsi elite 
dedicated to the mutually beneficial relationship between Parsi and British. Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy undertook many of his extensive public and private charitable enterprises on 
behalf of the Parsi and wider community of Bombay and western India in co-operation 
with the British.°’ Indeed, the Indian elite in the first half of the nineteenth century had 
come to believe that the benefits of British rule for Indians depended upon the exercise of 
requisite British power in India. 

The reciprocity between community relations and prosperity had become a permanent 
feature of the culture of Bombay. Good community relations made for favourable 
economic activity, and the growing economic prosperity of Bombay during the nineteenth 
century largely made for the relatively favourable political and social relations between the 
various communities. The Parsis continued to prosper and dominate the political and 
socioeconomic life of Bombay during the nineteenth century under British colonialism. By 
mid-century, Parsi enterprise had diversified into the areas of banking, cotton textile 
manufacture, new technological industries, and international trade, often in partnership 
with British and Indian firms. The Parsi Dadabhoy Pestanji Wadia (1802—1855) was the 
first Indian member of the government-established Bank of Bombay in 1836. He was 
joined by Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy and Framji Cowasji Banaji as Directors.°® The Parsi families 
Wadia, Dady, Banaji, and Readymoney all were associated with the early banking and 
financial history of Bombay. In 1854, Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar (1814—1873) started the 
first steam powered press and cotton textile mill in India at Bombay. The financial 
contribution of some of Bombay’s leading Parsi, British, and Indian businessmen was 
instrumental in Davar and Bombay’s success in the growth of the textile industry.©? 

Parsi-British affinity, equally, measured the extent to which social and cultural ties 
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transcended mere economic advantages. Parsi charity had become an important marker of 
Parsi identity in the nineteenth century. Parsi charity was born of the Zoroastrian 
prescription to contribute to the welfare of the world in innumerable ways according to 
the ability of each individual. Their charity had facilitated Parsi settlement at Bombay, 
providing the moral and material support for their society there. The rise and growth of 
Parsi commercial and economic wealth, particularly during the nineteenth century, made 
for copious Parsi charity in aid of various causes within and outside the Parsi community — 
including the British. The charity of the Parsi elite became a synonymous expression of its 
sociopolitical role within Bombay colonial society. At the same time, the widening of Parsi 
charity towards British causes was aimed at attuning the British to the social values of the 
Parsis. From the support of universal charities in Bombay on behalf of education and 
health, to patriotic funds, to relief efforts in India, the United Kingdom and Europe, Parsi 
charity for British causes symbolised an affinity at many levels between the two commu- 
nities.” From the mid-nineteenth century, Parsi social advancement largely followed in 
emulation of British values. Thus from the attainment of an education, to various forms of 
Parsi anglophilism in high culture, sport, lifestyle and living standards, the appreciation of 
British values largely informed the Parsi response to socio-economic evolution.”! 
Preservation of religious identity, however, continued to motivate the Parsi response to 
their social environment under British colonialism. The dog riots of 1832 were not the last 
time that the Parsis were to react in opposition and antagonism to the British. In 1839, the 
difficulties that the Parsis had encountered in adjusting to the growth and penetration of 
British colonialism and western influences over a decade, culminated in the controversy 
over the conversion of two Parsi boys to Christianity by the Reverend John Wilson. A 
court case and prosecution of John Wilson was initiated by the Parsis to reclaim one of the 
youths, Dhanjibhai Nauroji. The 1830s had witnessed an on-going debate and polemic 
between the Christian missionary and the Indian communities in Bombay.’* The court 
case and the challenge posed to the Parsis by the Christian missionaries would once again 
witness unruly Parsi mobs, and pronouncements by the Punchayet leaders regarding Parsi 
religious sensibilities.’° As in 1832, popular protest and the sentiments of the community at 
large against the perceived attack on their religion overtook events. The Parsis ultimately 
lost the case and hopes of legally preventing conversions of Parsis; the strength of Parsi 
social and traditional bonds, however, worked to render negligible any substantial threat of 
conversion to the small community by the missionaries. The conversion case was a spur to 
Parsi attempts to reform their social and religious condition in assertion of Parsi identity. 
Indeed, the success of that reform witnessed Parsi reconciliation to John Wilson many years 
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after the conversions, and encouraged Parsis to review the events of the late 1830s with 
nostalgia. The Parsi boys’ conversion case was also the first legal challenge by an Indian 
community to Christian proselytism in Bombay, and the catalyst for resistance to the 
missionaries on the part of other communities.’* During the nineteenth century, as the 
Parsis took advantage of British and western influences, adopting and adapting these new 
influences to their social advancement, they remained ever conscious of the constant need 
to safeguard their religious identity. 

Civil protest and riot remained a periodic phenomenon in nineteenth-century western 
India. Economic distress and the uneven process of social advancement among Indian 
communities accounted for many of the disturbances against both authority and between 
communities. Religious protest often was the pretext for riot. In 1850, 1857, and 1874, 
anti-Parsi communal rioting by Muslims in Bombay and provincial Gujarat once again 
strained inter-community and Parsi-British relations. In 1874 the Parsis, led by a new 
generation of formally educated Parsi leaders, united in protection of their interests. Unlike 
1832, the Parsis were now the chief targets of violence and riot. Long accustomed to their 
influential position in Bombay society, the Parsis used this to protest at the lack of regard 
and their mistreatment by some British authorities.”> Also unlike in 1832, British fears of 
political conspiracy had subsided, and their concern for the maintenance of law and order 
and stability in the interests of Bombay society, as a whole, prevailed. The 1874 riots were a 
salutary reminder of the lesson the Parsis had first learned in 1832 that, despite their material 
and social advancement, and the close and special relationship which, they believed, had 
evolved between themselves and the British, ultimately the safeguarding of Parsi interests in 
India had to lie in their own hands. 

The dog riots of 1832 had marked the first major disruption of colonial rule and the 
Indians’ tranquillity since the rise of Bombay as the premier city of western India. These 
riots became all the more significant as a consequence of the role played by the Parsis of 
India, having marked a milestone in their history under colonialism. For the first time too, 
the Parsis had evinced the measure of their displeasure and anger over what they regarded 
as an attempt to threaten and harm an age-old aspect of their religious identity on the part 
of a colonial regime under which they had otherwise prospered. In the long and mutually 
advantageous history of Parsi-British relations, the dog riots of 1832 must be viewed as an 
anomaly. At various times in the history of Parsi-British relations, colonialism would both 
directly and indirectly contribute to the strengthening of Parsi identity. The 1832 Bombay 
riots provide one of the first examples of the responses of the Parsi community as much in 
reaction against a narrow colonialism as for its gainful benefits. 
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